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WIA bloodſhed and confuſion have been 
* occaſioned from the reign of Henry the fourth, 
ce when the firſt penal ſtatutes were enafted, 
down to the revolution in this kingdom, by 
cc laws made to force conſcience ! There is no- 
« thing certainly more unreaſonable, more in- 
e conſiſtent with the rights of human nature, 
* more contrary to the ſpirit and precepts of 
ce the chriſtian religion, more iniquitous and 
* unjuſt, more impolitic, than perſecution, It 


right to threaten.” 


MR, BURKE, 


The late preſentation of a petition to parlia- 
ment from the friends of religious liberty for the 
repeal of certain penal laws againſt anti-trinita- 
rians, was the chief ſubject of debate at a monthly 
meeting of the members of a book ſociety in the 
country. Much deſultory converſation took 
place for ſome time among the company in ge- 
neral ; but the ſubje& was more regularly diſ- 
cuſſed by a clergyman of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and a lay-gentleman of the ſame neighbourhood, 
who ſupport very reſpectable characters in the 
country in which they reſide. 

The debate is as accurately taken as circum- 
ſtances would admit; and without, deſcending 
to any further particulars, it is ſubmitted to the 
deliberate and candid conſideration of the reader. 

The petition which was lately preſented to the 
' houſe of commons, is inſerted at the end of the 
dialogue, becauſe it recites at length the whole 
object of the preſent petitioners, and will leave 
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che diſpaſſionate reader, without the aid of any 
comment, to expreſs his aſtoniſhment that a 
parliament of England in the time of WILLIAM 
THE THIRD could enact ſuch a law; a meaſure 
and procedure which can only be exceeded by a 
parliament of Great Britain inthe time of George 
the third, in the cloſe of the eighteenth century, 
refuſing to repeal it, 
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CLERGYMAN. The objections againſt the late 
application to parliament for the repeal of cer- 
tain penal laws againſt anti-trinitarians, but 
which at this time more particularly affect the 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS, as they are called, ap- 
pear to me to be many, and well-founded, if not 
inſuperable. 

GENTLEMAN. This general opinion ſhould 
more properly have been reſerved till fuch time 
as you * draw to a concluſion, than delivered 
as your text. It is, what logicians call a petitio 
Principii, or, in plain Engliſh, begging the queſ- 
tion: and it would indeed be making © ſhort 
work with the diſſenters,” firſt to judge them, 
and afterwards to try their cauſe. A mere aſ- 
ſertion conveys no proof, but to the mind which 

receives it with implicit faith. But it ſhould be 
remembered, that the underſtandings of men are 
ſo nearly upon a level with each other, that, upon 
a fair ſtatement of the preſent caſe, (which has 
by 


„ 
by much labor and art been made intricate and 
complex) they are very generally competent to 
form a right judgment for themſelves; and more 
particularly in all ſuch matters as immediately 
reſpect their duty to God and to each other. 

CLERGYMAN, This obſervation, I preſume, 
is made by you, with a deſign to deſtroy all 
reſpect for the authority of human laws, and for, 
what we call, political expediency, in matters of 
religion. And your latitudinarian allowance of 
private opinion tends to remove theſe two chief 
corner ſtones of every eſtabliſhed church. As 
few legal regulations have been adopted without 
great deliberation, they ought to be very cau- 
tiouſly repealed. There is, in eyery ſtate, ſuch 
an intimate connection between the religion and 
the politics of the ſubject, that the ſtate cannot 
properly regulate one, without keeping a pretty 
ſtrict eye upon the other. 

GENTLEMAN. When religion is made to be 
ſubſervient to law and political expediency it is 
degraded below its proper dignity and import- 
ance; and the ſtate, in proportion as it inſults 
the independence of religion, (and religion is 
ſuperior to its control,) weakens that ſecurity 
which it would otherwiſe receive from her. 
Beſides, laws are frequently enacted, notwith- 
ſtanding the imagined deliberation and wiſdom of 
0 ms: hs N ſenates, 
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ſenates, in all the heat of party and of paſſion. 
And not ſeldom we have ſeen the ***** and 
*in“ of Ann 28. like the mandarins 
of China, nod the moſt obſequious and mecha- 
nical obedience to one man: if they do not diſ- 
penſe with forms, we have ſeen them do worſe, 
we have ſeen them groſsly violate the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution of their country, under the ſanc- 
tion of thoſe very forms which they preſerve. 

The proper reverence due to laws, ariſes 
from the wiſdom and expedience of them; for, 
as all legiſlatures are no other than delegations 
for the common weal, the reſpect we owe 
to our agents depends upon the fidelity with 
whach they execute the truſt repoſed in them. 
They may difcredit themſelves by their intem- 
perance, orignorance, or may become very re- 
prehenſible from their wilful abuſe and proſti- 
tution of their delegated powers. 

And the queſtion of political expediency muſt 
not be tried by temporary or perſonal conſi- 
derations, which would give to every fluctuation 
of power a right to tyrannize in turn. Political 
expediency can no otherwiſe be aſfcertamed than 
by the principles of juſtice, and the advancement 


of the common good. Theſe do not depend 
upon caprice or party. 


CLERGYMAN, 
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CIERCYMAN. Conſider, fir, how few there 
are among the great maſs of the people, who are 
able to judge for themſelves ; and the reſt can 
have no better rule than a written law to direct 
and regulate them. This direction and regula- 
tion conſtitutes political expediency. 

GENTLEMAN. It is this very promptneſs in 
the ſtate to judge for the multitude, that renders 
them, by habit, leſs able to judge for themſelves 
than they otherwiſe would be. The people of 
this country would not, at this time of day, hold 
the belief in ons cop, the ſole creator and go- 
vernor of the world, to be a wicked or here- 
tical opinion, if an act of parliament had not 
called it © blaſphemy and profaneneſs. The 
clergy themſelves would have looked with more 
chriſtian charity on their unitarian brethren, if 
they had been left to draw their religion from the 
bible, inſtead of the thirty-nine articles, and acts 
of parliament. 

If blaſphemy and profaneneſs can properly be 
appropriated to any religious creed, they muſt 
be applied to the faith of thoſe who degrade the 
deity by aſcribing his attributes to others, and not 
of the unitarians who pay their religious homage to 
him, and to him alone, as the one only true God. 
To call the doctrine of the divine unity blaſphemy 
and profaneneſs is as contradictory to our reaſon 


and our bible, as if we were to denominate the moſt 
irreverent 
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irreverent uſe of the name of God, piety; or 
every appeal to him in the bittereſt imprecations, 
devotion. To fay that the ſtate is tolerant, 
while there exiſts a ſtatute that puniſhes the wor- 
ſhippers of the God and father of the univerſe, as 
blaſphemers and profane perſons, is to contra- 
dict every principle of religion and of common 
ſenſe. To tell me that a ſtate is tolerant, while 
ſo unjuſt and grievous a law ſubſiſts, were to 
add inſult to diſgrace ; and would be as ridi- 
culous, as to bind a man in chains of iron, and 
then bid him ariſe and walk. 

How much ignorance is oftentimes joined 
with zeal, we had, I think, ſufficiently exempli- 
fied in the perſon of a fox-hunting ſquire in an 
adjoining county, who, after declaring his firm 
belief in the doctrine of the trinity, undertook to 
explain it to ſome of his friends as a ſubject per- 
fectly clear and intelligible. This theological 
ſportſman is ſaid to have addreſſed the following 
Uluſtration to his company. © There is,” ſaid 
he, © a trinity in unity, and an unity in trinity; 
that js, there are three gods, and yet there is but 
one God; there is God the father, that is one; 
there is God the ſon, that makes two, and 
then,“ with an oath, confeſſed he had for- 
gotten the name of the other. 

But to be ſerious, The proper written law 


by which we ſhould regulate our opinions 1s the 
bible, 
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bible, that book is the chriſtian's ſtatute book; 
and he claims, of common right, the liberty, not 
only of reading, but of interpreting it for him- 
ſelf. To bring any queſtion of religious opinion- 
before the civil magiſtrate, is to bring it before 
one who is wholly unqualified to determine it; 
and the party accuſed ought, conſiſtently with 
his principles as a chriſtian and a proteſtant, (of 
whatever denomination he may call himſelf, 
whether churchman or difſenter,) to take excep- 
tion to the juriſdiction of the court. The reſult, 
in the preſent ſtate of the law of England, would 
be, that his exception would be diſregarded and 
over-ruled, power would overcome right, and a- 
train of confequences would follow which would 
make the conſciences both of judge and jury to- 
lament their fate, in being legally obliged to 
proceed in the execution of the hateful taſk ap- 
pointed to them. 

CLERGYMAN. The judge and jury being 
the creatures of the law, they anſwer the end 
of their judicial exiſtence by obeying its direc- 
tions, They would, therefore, have nothing to- 
reproach themſelves with, by finding the verdict 
and pronouncing the ſentence, which under cer- 
tain circumſtances, it has preſcribed. 

GENTLEMAN. In many caſes, where the com- 
mon law falls heavy, or 1s defective, or, as Gro- 

TIUS 
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tius ſays, where the law (by reaſon of its 
univerſality) becomes deficient ;”'* equity will 
interpoſe and relieve the otherwiſe oppreſſed in- 
dividual. But a penal ſtatute ſeizes, without 
remorſe, the devoted victim. If the forms and 
pleadings are regular, the conviction proceeds as 
a thing of courſe, and all diſcretion, or mercy, is 
ſecluded from the court. 

CLERGYMAN, We appear to me, to have 
gone beſide our proper ſubject. 

GENTLEMAN. By no means. Trace back 
our converſation, and you will find that we have 
kept in view the general principles which apply 
to our ſubject. And I muſt repeat, that when 
the ſtate meddles with religion, when civil laws 
are made to rule and direct the conſciences of 
men, they are entirely miſapplied and perverted 
from their proper functions. An old proverb 
ſays, ** a handſaw is a good thing, but not to 
ſhave with.” The legiflature may act as much 
out of character as a body, as any individual of 
which it is compoſed : and there is no leſs im- 
propriety in paſſing an act of parliament to de- 
fend the trinity, or any religious faith or opinion 
| Whatever, than to ſhave with a handſaw. They 
are 


* Cited by Blackſtone, vol. I. Introd. 5 2, 
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are equally unfit for the purpoſe to which they 
are reſpectively miſapplied. 

CrxRCYMAN. But, without ſuch ſecurity 
provided by law, every man might plead con- 
ſcience. The perfection of knavery is hypo- 
criſy; and how ſhall we be able to diſtinguiſh 
the hypocrite from the honeſt man who is with- 
out guile? Is it not, therefore, more wiſe and 
prudent for the guardians of the ſtate to regulate 
the faith of its ſubjects by a legal ſtandard than 
to leave the public faith open to all the crude and 
fanciful notions of the multitude. 

GENTLEMAN. It is a very inſufficient reaſon 
for the ſtate to tyrannize over the conſciences of 
all, becauſe ſome may bypocritically plead their 
conſciences. And, in your admitting this pro- 
bable hypocriſy of men, you virtually admit 
that human laws will not reach the preſent caſe, 
upon which we are now converſing, or ſuch 
ſimilar ones, as you would probably wiſh to 
apply to them. 

If the ſtate really had, by ſpecial i 
the diſcernment to know the right faith, and were 
inveſted from heaven with the power to regulate 
the creed of its ſubjects, it would be its duty to 
watch over their religious profeſſion with all the 


provident care of a parent; but, even in that 


caſe, it could not impoſe ſuch right faith, without 
deſtroying 
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deſtroying the will and judgment of its people ; 
and a religion that is not voluntary can never be 
acceptable to God, or uſeful to man. But the 
truth 1s, no ſtate has ſuch power, and there are 
no means by which it can acquire it. The uni- 
verſal conſent of all its ſubjects cannot give it; 
for they cannot transfer to another that which is 
inſeparable from themſelves ; they cannot ſuffer 
that to be done by proxy, which in its very 
nature is, and muſt be, perſonal. It cannot, 
therefore, be either wiſe or prudent to attempt 
that which it is impoſſible to accompliſh ; or to 
enact penal laws which hypocriſy may elude, and 
which can only affect the fincere and ingenuous 
chriſtian inquirer. 

The plea of expediency will equally fail you. 
The ſtate, by aſſuming the power of determining 
the religious faith of the community, and, 
equally, by favoring particular opinions, may 
make many hypocrites, but will detect none. A 
temptation to make an outward profeſſion of 
certain opinions, may prevail over thoſe who 
have not the virtue to reſiſt the gilded bait that 
may be laid in their way; ſo, likewiſe, penalties 
may terrify thoſe who have not the fortitude to 
face them, — but, in both caſes, the man remains 


unconvinced. 
How 


( 14 ) 4 
How then 1s the wiſdom or policy of the ſtate 
to be ſeen, when ſhe is herfelf the officious in- 
ſtrument of breaking down that very principle of 
integrity, which would otherwiſe unite man to 
man, and the whole community to the common 
parent of all ; and thereby give to civil govern- 


ment an union, ſtrength, and energy hitherto 


unknown in the political hiſtory of mankind ? 

CLERGyYMAN. The example of our eſtaliſhed 
church is proof againſt your obſervation, and the 
conſequence which you ſuppoſe to follow from 
It. 

GEenTLEMAN. On the contrary, I think, the 
example of every eſtabliſhed church directly to 
my purpoſe. An outward profeſſion of faith in 
the church of England will, and oftentimes does, 


| conceal and cover a great diſcordance of opi- 


nion; and, like other eftabliſhed churches, is 
doubtleſs the ſanctuary and retreat of much infi- 
delity. How little agreed have been ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed advocates of its particular 
conſtitution and doctrines? If the counſel re- 
tained by Mr. Haſtings were to conduct his 
defence upon as oppoſite principles and argu- 
ments as South and Sherlock, Clarke and 
Waterland defended the trinity formerly, or as 


Horſley and Co. have done lately, his noble 
| Judges 
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judges would affuredly find him guilty upon 
ſome, or all, of the articles of impeachment. 

CLtexGyMan. You now appear, my good 
fir, to expreſs yourſelf in ſentiments of indirect 
hoſtility againſt the doctrine of the trinity. You 
forget that we were educated at the ſame univer- 
fity, . and have communicated with the ſame 
church. 

GENTLEMAN. It is very true we were both 
educated at———, and the recollection of our 
early friendſhip is a ſource of much pleaſure ; 
but, the theological information we received 
there was not particularly calculated to remove 
difficulties, or detach us from the profeſſion of 
orthodoxy. I will not inſiſt upon the bigotry 
which, formerly, both of us have remarked in 
the general ſentiment of the place, and the pains 
that were taken to ſuppreſs religious inquiry. 

As a ſpecimen of the value of our theological 
inſtruction, give me leave to remind you of a 
ſtory, then current in a „iter univerſity, of a certain 
college lecturer on the new Teſtament, who, 
when he came to. the account, where Paul tells 
us, among other things relating to his own hif- 
. tory, that he was brought up at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, obſerved to his pupils, by way of illuſtra- 
tion, that Gamaliel was a great mountain in 
Judea.“ And poſſibly you may remember the 

remark 
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remark that was ſaid to have been inſtantly whif- 
pered by one of the pupils into the ear of a claſs 
fellow, © that Mr. ***, was ſo ſhort ſighted as 
to miſtake a man for a mountain :” and, I think, 
you cannot forget that, without applying for the 
king's leave under his ſign manual, the ſaid lec- 
turer was for ever after diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of GAMALIEL C **, | 
The difference which time has made between 
your opinion and mine, may have ariſen from 
our different interpretations of our bible ; but 
the influence of the Engliſh ſtatute law, probably, 
has not been without its effect with reſpect to 
yourſelf, though you may not be ſenſible of it. 
You have been enjoying the emoluments of a 
trinitarian church, and lived in the habit of 
thinking with her, from a great, but unreaſonable, 
deference to her authority, without any particular 
examination of her pretenſions, or of the ſenſe 
of the ſcriptures upon the doctrine more imme- 
diately in queſtion. You have been inſenſibly 
prevented from uſing your own judgment by 
obſerving the tendency of penal laws, though 
not put in force ; and the very ſerious loſs that 
would be ſuſtained by deſtroying all proſpect of 
preferment, if you were even known to inquire 
whether things were ſo, or no. Do not theſe 


conſequences, give me leave to aſk, ſhew the 
| | | dreadful 
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dreadful effects of all penal laws, both poſitive 
and negative, and whether executed or not? 

CIEROYMAN. You now advance from the 
eſtabliſned church, and apply your arguments 
to me, perſonally. 

GENTLEMAN. I only intended to repreſent 
the ſtate of the clergy 1n general, as a body, and 
to ſhew the pernicious effect of every deſcription 
of penal laws in matters of religion, which are 
evidently calculated to ſtifle, not to promote the 
truth; to confine, not to enlarge the mind; to 
make hypocrites, not to encourage honeſt men ; 
to reward ignorance, not to promote uſeful 


learning. 

Whether us laws be poſitive, by inflicting 
puniſhment; or, negative, by creating civil diſ- 
qualifications, they are equally reprehenſible in 
principle. The preſent petition is, however, 
ſpecific : it ſtates an act that has the preference 
of all other penal ſtatutes in abſurdity and into- 
lerance: but the prineiple upon which the hate- 
ful ſtatute in queſtion ought to be repealed, will 
apply to all penal laws intermeddling with re - 
ligion. | | 
ExrRorMAN. Do you then ſeriouſly think 
+ that the laws more ynmediately in queſtion fail 
to ſecure and preſerve the doctrine of the trinity. 

GENTLEMAN, I muſt firſt reply to your queſ- 
tion by telling you, that thoſe who think they 

C can 
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can ſecure or preſerve the doctrine of the trinity, 


by an act of parliament, are no better employed 


than the wiſe men of Gotham wha attempted to 
hedge in the cuckoo. And farther, when a per- 
ivn is officiouſly employed in any buſineſs, in 
which he has no proper concern, it induces a 
ſuſpicion that all is not right, with reſpect to his 
maſters, or that the cauſe in which he is engaged, 
1s ſomewhat deſperate. In like manner, when 
we ſee an act of parliament produced to ſecure 
and preſerve the doctrine of the trinity, it neceſ- 
ſarily ſuggeſts ſtrong ſuſpicions that it is not to 
be found in the word of God, which 1s the only 
authority to which we can appeal. 

When a certain alderman was propoling in the 
houſe of commons ſome wiſe regulations for the 
city watch, he is reported to have moved for a 
clauſe, in the intended act, to oblige. them to 
ſleep ſix hours in the day time. A very diſtin- 
guiſhed member is ſaid to have riſen inſtantly to 
ſecond the worthy alderman, and very ſhrewdly 
requeſted that he might be included in the clauſe 
then moved, as he had not known what it was 
to ſleep ſix hours at one time for ſeveral months. 
But alas; it was no more in the power of the 
houſe to procure fleep to the great commoner, 
than ſecurity to the doctrine of the trinity. And 
in. both caſes 1t is equally ridiculous to attempt 
ir 3 
Indeed 
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Indeed the great ſpread of unitarianiſm is de- 
ciſive proof of the inſufficiency of human laws to 
prevent its progreſs. And the minds of men are ſo 
rauch more liberal, (notwithſtanding ſome local 
and perſonal exceptions to the contrary) that 
trinitarians are very generally aſhamed of the ſta- 
tutes of king William and queen Mary. 

CLeRGYMAN. But, do you not apprehend 
the church to be in danger, when diſſenters from 
its communion are reſtleſs under the exiſting 
laws enacted for its defence. 

GENTLEMAN, Before I anſwer this queſtion 
T would wiſh to underſtand what you mean by 
the word church; I will then give you my 
opinion with reſpect to its ſafety or danger. 

CLERGYMAN. By © the church,” I mean the 
preſent eftabliſhment of the church of England, 
including its doctrines and conſtitution, and the 
revenue ſet apart for the maintenance of its mi- 

GENTLEMAN. In my humble opinion, all 
that we ought be zealons for, is the church of 
Chrift, or the ſimple truth of the goſpel. The 
doctrines of: the church of England ought no 
further to be the object of our care, than as they 
are the doctrines of the chriſtian ſcriptures ; and, 
ſo far as they are built upon the authority of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, we are told that the gates 
of the grave ſhall not prevail againſt them. The 
| C 2 proteſtant 
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proteſtant church of England cannot pretend to 
infallibility, and at the ſame time juſtify her ſepa- 
ration from, and proteſt againſt, the church of 
Rome. Indeed its miniſters engage at their 
ordination © to inſtruc the people committed to 
* their charge, out of the ſaid ſcriptures, and to 
<« teach nothing as required of neceſlity to eter- 
* nal ſalvation, but that which they ſhall be per- 
* ſuaded may be concluded and proved by the 
* ſcripture:” but, notwithſtanding this ſolemn 
engagement, becoming a proteſtant church to 
require and a proteſtant miniſter to enter into, 
their judgment and their liberty are groſsly vio- 
lated and infringed by their no leſs ſolemn ſub- 
ſcription of aſſent to its liturgy, articles and 
homilies, Every effort, therefore, to emancipate 
her from the bondage of prejudice, and from 
beggarly elements, and from the contradictions, 
and inconſiſtencies with which ſhe is encom- 
paſſed, is rendering her the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ſervice. | 
The abuſes in the conſtitution of the eſtabliſhed 
church are no leſs deſerving of attention and 
reformation, than her doctrines, but they are not 
immediately connected with our preſent conver- 
fation. Her revenues rather require equalizing 
than diminiſhing, unleſs the whole eſtabliſh- 
ment were to be ſuperſeded by a ſeparate pro- 
yiſion for the miniſters of religion, to be paid to 
| them 
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them agreeably to the nomination of the diffe- 
rent contributors to it reſpectively. 

Now the church of Chriſt, founded, as I pre- 
ſume it to be, in TRUTH, can never be endangered 
by inquiry, but may be conſiderably injured by 
the intermeddling of the ſtate, and the impoſition 
of laws, with which it has no proper connection. 

I will further add, in anſwer to your inquiry 
into my opinion of the danger of the eſtabliſhed 
church, that nothing ſeems more likely to co 
tribute to its permanency than for its governors 
gradually and judiciouſly to relinquiſh the moſt 
offenſive andleaſt tenable parts of it, as occaſion 
ſhall ſuggeſt and require. Otherwiſe reſiſtance 
to the remonſtrances of its members, and the 
complaints of diſſenters. may overturn it in the 
moment of its imagined ſecurity. 

With this view, you ſhould always diſtinguiſh 
between laws which only concern the regulation 
of the church, as a diſtin& ſociety; and laws 
which have been made, and are retained in the 
ſtatute book, only to annoy, harraſs, and oppreſs 
perſons of different religious perſuaſions. 

CLERGYMAN, You will obſerve, I hope, that 
though the corporation and teſt acts, inflicting 
- cerain diſabilities and incapacities, do indeed take 
effect, thoſe which are made to ſecure the doc- 
trine of the trinity, and of which the late peti- 
koners complained, are never executed. 

GENTLEMAN. 


E 

GENTLTMAN. The obſervation which you 
have juſt now made is concluſive for the repeal 
of the laws more immediately in queſtion : if 
they are not executed, it is more than preſumption 
that it is more juſt, wiſe, and politic, that they 
ſhould lie dormant ; and if not proper and expe- 
dient to be carried into execution, they ought 
not to be ſuffered to remain until another ſeſſion 
among our ſtatutes. And, admitting that they 
are now judged improper to be executed, (and 
every ſect and party are united in that ſentiment, ) 
the preſent is the moſt proper time to apply 
for their repeal. The ſame diſpoſition which 
prevents the execution of theſe ſanguinary laws, 
ſhould, conſiſtently with itſelf, concur in repealing 
them. For, were they to be ſuffered to remain 
in force, under the pretence that they were a dead 
letter, they might be called forth into operation 
by the baſeſt of men and for the baſeft of pur- 
poſes, to gratify perſonal pique and reſentment ; 
or, on any unhappy change of principle in our 
governors, might be converted into a moſt grie- 
vous engine of intolerance, | 
It was a wiſe obſervation of a great and 
diſcerning judge, that he wiſhed to ſee every 
obſolete law, every law that circumſtances had 
rendered nugatory and uſeleſs, or which the 
better ſpirit of the times would not ſuffer to be 
executed, 
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executed, to be expunged from the ſtatutes of 
the realm. 

In the beſt light we can view theſe penal ſta- 
tutes they appear offenſive to every good mind, 
as well among trinitarians as anti-trinitarians. 
For there is no honeſt trinitarian who does not 
derive his faith from the ſcriptures, and conſe- 
quently is aſhamed to ſee it ſupported by an act 
of parliament. To claim any aſſiſtance from 
human councils or legiſlatures, is to weaken and 
ſet aſide that authority which is paramount; and 
is, at the ſame time, the very worſt means to at- 
tempt to make converts. Such a law is alſo a 
moſt dreadful inſtrument of oppreſſion held over 
the heads of anti-trinitarians, which may be di- 
rected, at pleafure, againſt thoſe who have an 
equal and common right publicly to profeſs and 
maintain their faith. Penal laws in matters of 
religion 1n proteſtant countries are like the rack 
and the wheel in popiſh ones; they are only 
different names for the ſame thing, and ori- 
ginating from the ſame ſpirit; they may terrify 
the timid, preſerve an exterior conformity, and 
extort a ſimilar profeſſion of faith—in hypocriſy ; 
but they will never convince the underſtanding, 


or make one ſincere convert. 


Toleration, at the beſt, and in its fulleſt extent, is 
leſs than what every man has a right to claim and 
enjoy in common with his fellow-citizens ; but, a 

toleration 
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toleration dependent upon the caprice of another, 
is not only no ſecurity, but invites perſecution : 
fo far from affording protection, it may become 
the means of the deſtruction of the beſt men and 
beſt citizens in a ſtate. Such puny and equi- 
vocal toleration is nothing better than a trap to 
tempt and decoy the hot-headed and the wrong- 
headed to perſecute the rational believers in, 
and worſhippers of, the only living and true 
God. 

CLERGYMAN, Do you then mean to inſiſt 
that church-of-England-men ought to concur 
in the intended application, which it is confi- 
dently ſaid, and from good authority, will be re- 
newed the next ſeſſion of parliament, if it ſnould 
fail in the preſent. 

GENTLEMAN, It is, indeed, my decided opi- 
nion, that however firmly a man may be per- 
ſuaded of the truth of the doctrine of the trinity, 
and however ſtrongly attached he may be to the 
church of England, which maintains it, he is 
under ſtill higher obligations as a chriſtian, as a 
proteſtant, and as a man, to apply for a repeal 
of the very reprehenſible and very obnoxious 
ſtatutes. Many, both of the clergy, and the 
laity of the church of England did concur with 
the petitioners, and many more will concur with 
them in the repeated application. They find, 
er think they find, their faith in the ſcriptures, 


and do not wiſh to ſee it diſgraced by ſuch un- 
chriſtian 
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chriſtian protection as penal laws, which are till 
more offenſive to unitarian chriſtians; laws 
which were obtained by a party, and have been 
continued in force, as much from inattention, as 
from deſign. 

CIEROVYVMAN. You will not fail to obſerve, 
that neither of us have attempted to diſcuſs, in 
the courſe of our preſent converſation, the proper 
proofs and evidences which trinitarians and anti- 
trinitarians have ſeverally produced for their re- 
ſpective doctrines. 

GENTLEMAN. We have not entered upon 
any argument which affects the credibility of the 
doctrine of the trinity, — for the juſtice and pro- 
priety, the wiſdom and humanity of the ap- 
plication to parliament, ſtand entirely indepen- 
dent of the truth or falſehood of the faith at 
preſent contended for by the church of Eng- 
land. The queſtion immediately before us 1s, 
Whether human laws ought to puniſh conſcien- 
tious and good citizens for their religious opi- 
nions, which as chriſtians they believe to be 
taught in the ſcriptures? The ſituation of uni- 
tarians 1s truly alarming to every ſerious and 
candid perſon. And, as it is more particularly 
in the power of the members of the church of 
England, fo it is more immediately their duty 
to repeal the laws which would diſgrace any ſtate, 
and any church that affected to claim alliance 
with it. | 


CLERGYMAN. 
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CrrRGYMAN. As ſome proof that 1 have 
attended to your arguments, I muſt confeſs that 
they have had ſo much weight in my mind, as 
to induce me to come to a reſolution to ſign the 
petition, if it be again ſent into the country. I will 
no longer forbear to contribute the concurrence 
and aſſiſtance of my ſignature towards relieving 
many thouſands of my chriſtian” brethren from 
the terror of impending and intolerant penal 
laws; and myſelf and my name from the re- 
proach of favouring ſo unchriſtian a procedure 
againſt the fellow diſciples of our common 
maſter, and fellow ſervants of the ſame God. 


THE END. 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 
THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The Humble PzTITtrIon of the Perſons whoſe 
Names are hereunto ſubſcribed* 


SHEWETH, 


Tuar we, being perſons educated in, and 
profeſſing the chriſtian religion within the realm 
of England, conceiving it to be our duty 
to examine into and interpret the holy ſcrip- 
tures for ourſelves, and our right publicly to 
declare the reſult of our inquines, are aggrieved 
by the Satute 9 and 10 Wm. III. c. 32. intitled, 
« An Act for the more effectùal ſuppreſſing 
of blaſphemy and profanenefs,” by which it is 
enacted, © That if any perſon having been edu- 
<«« cated in, or at any time having made profeſſion 
« of the chriſtian religion within this realm, 
© ſhall by writing, printing, teaching, or ad- 
<< viſed ſpeaking, deny any one of the perſons in 
e the holy trinity to be God, or ſhall aſſert or 
© maintain there are more Gods than one, or 
ce ſhall deny the chriſtian religion to be true, or 
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* Preſented Thurſday, March 8, 1792. 5 
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te the holy ſcriptures of the old and new Teſta- 
«© ment to be of divine authority, or ſhall upon 
< indictment or information in any of his ma- 
c jeſty's courts at Weſtminſter, or at the aſſizes, 
ce be thereof lawfully convicted by the oath of 
© two or more credible witneſſes ; ſuch perſon 
«* for the firſt offence ſhall be adjudged inca- 
* pable and diſabled in law, to all intents and 
ce purpoſes, to have or enjoy any office or 
« offices, employment or employments, ec- 
« cleſiaſtical, civil, or military, or any part in 
e them, or any profit or advantage appertain- 
e ing to them, or any of them: and if any 
« perſon ſo convicted as aforeſaid ſhall at the 
* time of his conviction enjoy or poſſeſs any 
office, place, or employment, ſuch office, 
place, or employment ſhall be void, and is 
c thereby declared void: and if ſuch perſon 
« ſhall be a ſecond time lawfully convicted as 
<« aforeſaid of all or any the aforeſaid crime or 
<« crimes, that then he ſhall from thenceforth be 
ce difabled to ſue, proſecute, plead or uſe any 
ce action or information in any court of law 
« or equity, or to be guardian of any chid, 
« or executor or adminiftrator of any perſon, 
« or capable of any legacy or deed of gift, or 
© to bear any office, civil or military, or bene- 


© fice eccleſiaſtical for ever within this realm, 
and 
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e and ſhall alſo ſuffer impriſonment for the ſpace 
„of three years, without bail or mainprize, 
ce from the time of ſuch conviction.” And 
we apprehend, that religious liberty is infringed, 
and even an imperfect toleration rendered more 
incomplete by the ſeventeenth ſection of the 
Statute 1 Wm. and Mary, Seſſion I. c. 18. in- 
titled, « An Act for exempting their majeſties 
c proteſtant ſubjects, diſſenting from the church 
of England from the penalties of certain 
« laws,” by which ſection it is provided and 
enacted, « That neither that act, nor any clauſe, 
c article, or thing therein contained ſhall extend 
* or be conſtrued to extend to give any eaſe, 
te benefit, or advantage to any papiſt or popiſh 
te recuſant, or to any perſon that ſhall deny in his 
e preaching or writing the doctrine of the bleſſed 
e trinity, as it is declared in the aforeſaid articles 
of religion ;” meaning the thirty nine articles 
of the church of England. 

We, therefore, in behalf of ourſelves, and 
many others our fellow- citizens, humbly pray 
that leave may be given for bringing into this 
honourable houſe a bill to repeal the ſtatute firſt 
above mentioned, and the faid ſeventeenth ſec. 
tion of the ſtatute ſecondly above mentioned, 


